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REPUTED SONG BY DRYDEN. 


show how much I love her?’ The words 
ame there said ‘o be by Dryden and the 
music by Purcell. The latter ascription is 
unimpeachable, but it would be interesting 
| to know on what authority the words were 
| attributed to Glorious John. They are not 
_to be found in the ordinary editions of the 
' poet’s works, not in Christie’s Globe edition, 
;nor in R. Noyes’s Cambridge edition 
'(Houghton Mifflin Company, 1908), nor in 
| John Sargeaunt’s Oxford edition (1910). 
' Nor are they contained in the older editions 
of Robert Bell (third edition, 1861) and 
Derrick (1760). Arber printed the song in 
his ‘Dryden Anthology’ (1901), p. 32, but 
carefully assigned it to Thomas Betterton, 
the actor (1635-1710), adding, on p. 306, the 
note: “In T. Betterton’s altered versicn of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Prophetess, 1690, 
? written by J. Dryden, P.L.” Saintsbury, 
in the eighteenth volume of his edition of 
Scott’s Dryden (p. 304), reprinted the 
lyrics from the 1690 version of ‘The 
Prophetess,’ because someone had written 
‘in an early, but not contemporary, hand on 
Mr. E. W. Gosse’s copy of the play ‘“ By 


Me 


| Mr. Dryden and Mr. Betterton.” ‘I know 


no valid authority for the assignment of 


he Imitation, or at most to a certain revising 


'and touching up here and there by the 
master hand.” Langbaine is perhaps re- 
sponsible for some misunderstanding, because 
| he speaks of ‘ The Prophetess ’ as “‘ a Tragical 
| History, which has lately been reviv’d by 
‘Mr. Dryden” (‘An Account of the 
Dramatick Poets,’ 1691, p. 214). The 
| Prologue was indeed by Dryden, and is 
| regularly reprinted in his works, but even 
_Derrick was very explicit in saying that 
*The Prophetess, or the History of 
Dioclesian, was revived in 1690, with 
| alterations and additions, after the manner 
| of an opera, by Mr. Betterton, and not by 
Dryden, as Langbaine, who is generally 
| pretty exact, asserts”’ (vol. ii., notes, pp. 1.-li.). 
A. W. Ward, in his ‘ History of English 
Dramatic Literature ’ (1899), 727, speaks 
'(I know not on what authority) of “the 


‘A GoLtpEeN Treasury of Song,’ vol. ii., lyrics promised by Dryden for the piece,” 
published by Boosey and Co. (without but adds, “ the songs actually inserted seem 
date ; but a ‘“‘note to the second volume” at all events not to have been wholly 
is dated September, 1906), contains on pp. Dryden’s; perhaps, as Prof. Saintsbury 
74-75 @ song entitled ‘What shall I do to| suggests, he only retouched them.” 


» 
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The song as printed by Saintsbury is as 

follows :— 

What shall I do to show how much I love her ? 
How many millions of sighs will suffice ? 

That which wins other hearts never can move her, 
These common methods of love she’ll despise. 


I will love more than man e’er loved before me, 
Gaze on her all the day, melt all the night ; 

Till for her own sake at last she’ll implore me 
To love her less to preserve our delight. 


Since gods themselves cannot ever be loving, 
Men must have breathing recruits for new joys ; 

I wish my love could be always improving, 
Though eager love more than sorrow destroys. 


In fair Aurelia’s arms leave me expiring, 

To be embalmed by the sweets of her breath ; 
To the last moment I’ll still be desiring, 

Never had hero so glorious a death. 


Arber’s text, as might be expected, is 
more carefully punctuated, and there are 
verbal differences too: “can suffice ” (1. 2), 
“Those ” (1. 4), ‘‘ could not ”’ (1. 9). 

Boosey’s text agrees with Arber’s in the 
first two stanzas, with these exceptions: 
‘‘other’s hearts’? (sic, 1. 3), “Dream of 
her all the night” (1. 6); and then it pro- 


What shall I do to prove how much [I love her ? 
How many millions of deeds will suffice ? 

I will bring down the stars from Heaven above her, 
To make them sham’d by the fire in her eyes. 


I will abstain unlike any boastful adorer, 
And not pray for a smile, And not bargain for 


plight. 
I would e’en die on the threshold before her, 
Could I but give her an hour of delight. 


The reasons for the changes in stanzas 1 
and 2 are fairly obvious, but I should like 
to inquire if anything is known concerning 
the authorship of stanzas 3 and 4. The 
‘N.E.D.,’ s.v. ‘ Plight,’ sb.1 3, quotes the last 
line but two as from a song, ‘ What shall I 
do?’ by Dryden. 
L. R. M. Stracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON AND HIS 
FAMILY CIRCLE.—V. 


(See ante, pp. 181, 224, 263, 303.) 


The novelist’s will.—The will of Samuel 
Richardson of St. Bridget’s, als Bride’s, 
London, printer, was made on Nov. 13, 
1757, but by some curious aberration he 
dated it Nov. 13, 1727. It is a long and 
very human document, evidently his own 


composition, which tells us a great deal 
about his friends and kinsfolk.* 

He first desired to be buried near his 
late excellent wife Martha, unless he died 
at a distance from his place of abode, the 
expense of the funeral not to exceed £30. 
Praise of his first wife, we may be sure, 
implied no censure on the second, who 
was to read the will. 

To Elizabeth, Martha and Katherine, 
daughters of his late brother Benjamin, 
he left three guineas each ; to their youngest 
sister, Susanna, ‘“‘ now living with us,” £50 
on quitting his family or on her marriage; 
and to their brother John, three guineas. 
Of Benjamin Richardson and his family I 
shall give information later on. 

To his nephew, William Richardson, he 
left three guineas: ‘‘ when he reflects he 
will allow that he merits not from me and 
mine greater distinction.” To his niece 
Howlatson and her sister Elizabeth he also 
left three guineas apiece. These nieces, as 
will appear in due course, were sisters to 
the unappreciated William, and daughters 
of the novelist’s brother William. 

To his cousins, Jane and _ Elizabeth 
Lindsley, he left two guineas each, and gave 
them their first note of hand of ten guineas, 
but not the second borrowed, “‘ we having 
been very kind to them, kinder than their 
brother or anybody else.” I know nothing 
of these Lindsleys, and shall be glad to learn 
where their cousinship to Richardson came in. 

To his wife’s sister, Mrs. Langley (née 
Leake ; see ante, p. 224), he left six guineas 
a year for life, which he had long paid her, 
if her brother and nephews, who had the 
ability, did not choose to pay it. 

To no less than thirty-two friends he 
bequeathed rings of the value of a guinea 
each, though he tells us that this number 
did not in any way exhaust the list of those 
for whom he entertained high personal 
regard. 

Many other friends would I in like manner 
have remembred by the small Bequests of Rings, 
but having been bless’d with great Numbers 
whom I think of with Great Gratitude as such, 
I shall be excused. To all of them Occasionally 
my most Grateful and most respectful thanks 
for their favour to me and wishes for a happy 
Meeting in a better World. Had I bequeathed a 
Ring to each of the Ladies I was honoured by 
as Correspondents and truely Venerate for 


* A good abstract of Richardson’s will was 
recently printed in Miscellanea Genealogica et 
Heraldica (5th S., vol. iv., Part X., pp. 215-17), but 
the one I give is fuller, and, in some details, 
more accurate. 
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their Virtues and amiable Qualities, the list of 
their Names would even in this Solemn Act have 
Subjected me to the charge of Ostentation. 

I shall not interrupt the testamentary 
recital to enumerate and identify these 
ring recipients, but will devote my next 
article to them. 

To Mrs. Smith, as-a small token of regard 
for her late husband and for her own services, 
he left £5 and three guineas for mourning. 
To the other maidservants he left three 
guineas each; and to each journeyman 
working with him at his decease, half a 
guinea. To Arthur Rutherford, if still 
in his service, £5. 

The residue of his estate he ordered to 
be divided into three equal parts, one 
to go to his wife Elizabeth, while out of the 
rest portions were to be given to his daughters, 
Martha, Anne and Sarah (all under 21), 
equal to that he had given his <.ughter 
Mary on her marriage to Mr. Ditcher. 

All his lands, &e., near Dagenham in 
Essex he gave in trust to his friends Francis 
Gosling, Esq., his brother-in-law Mr. Alling- 
ton Wilde (see ante, p. 182), and Mr. Andrew 
Millar, bookseller, to sell the same. The 
said trustees, to each of whom he left £20, 
were to be his executors with his wife 
Elizabeth. 

As I have laid out a large sum of Money (having 
been obliged to Quit my former habitation and 
Printing Office for safety sake) in the Erection 
of a very commodious Printing House,* on a 
long Lease and at an easy rent, and have Pro- 
spects of Business to be carried on in it to Advan- 
tage, and as the Chief of my Worth lies in Stock, | 
Copies, and printing Materials, household goods, | 
&c., it is my Desire that the said Business may | 
be carried on in my Wife’s name under the | 
Direction of my Executors for the Benefit of my | 
Wife and her three unmarried Daughters. 

He presumed that his wife, on his decease, | 
would not think of keeping on the house | 
at Parson’s Green, but would sell or let it. 
to increase her means. 

My third Daughter Anne not having high | 
Health and Spirits from Delicacy of Frame and 
Constitution, I commend her to such Favour 
in the Distribution of her Mother’s Third, by 
her last Will, as may consist with her Maternal 
Love, being assured that the Dear Child’s Sisters 
will rather hold out than withhold each her hand 
for so good a purpose. I particularly make it 
my Request to my Brother in Law Mr. Allington 
Wilde, one of my Executors above named, to 
Inspect Quarterly or Half Yearly the Affairs of | 
the Trading part of my Family, and the Work- 


men’s and Tradesmen’s Bills. | 


* See Richardson’s letter of Dec. 15, 1755, for | 
an account of the transference of his business | 
* Corre- | 


from Salisbury Court (Richardson’s 


spondence,’ vol. v., pp. 63-4). 


The will is signed ‘‘ Samuel Richardson,” 
and the witnesses were Catherine Lintot, 
Henry Campbell and Ben. Towne. Henry—or 
Harry ’—Campbell was a protégé of Aaron 
Hill’s, who, even in 1740, at the age of six, 
had assisted to feed Richardson’s literary 
vanity (‘ Correspondence,’ vol. i., pp. 56-8, 
61-5, 71-2). 

A year later, on Nov. 6, 1758, he added 
a codicil :— 

I have erased my directions for an Inventary 
to be taken, as it is not necessary to be done 
while my three unmarried daughters remain 
single, under the direction of so indulgent a 
mother. Mr. Ditcher can have no further ex- 
pectations, as he knows he received his wife’s full 
share of my calculated worth (rather over than 
under) on his marriage, some losses not then 
apprehended lying upon my wife and unmarried 
daughters. 


A further short codicil was dated Sept. 
11, 1759 :— 

The matters relating to my kinsman who was 
my overseer are now no use, he spontaneously 
ceasing to be my overseer, having begun for him- 
self, to whom I cordially wish success and scratch 
through those paragraphs. 


The reference is evidently to his nephew 
William Richardson, and the erased para- 
graphs might be read in the original will. 
A third codicil of April, 1760, deals faith- 
fully with this nephew, whom we have seen 
referred to disparagingly in the will 
itself :— 

Should any room remain for kindness to my 
Relations, I recommend the two daughters of my 
brother William (the son has shown such a strong 
disposition to take care of himself that he wants 
not the recommendation and I hope never will), 
also the not happy daughters of my late Brother 
Beajamin, Sukey most particularly whom my wife 
has in a manner adopted, and who has been 
always dutiful to her and obliging to her cousins. 

As I said above I mean that Son welland wish 
him Success. But the Letters that have passed be- 
tween him and me still manifest that he will 


| have Success if it can be obtained, and I doubt not 


that after my death my family will be made as 
sensible, as I am sorry for his Sake to say I have 
been on every Occasion that has _ offered. 
If any Difficulties attend him they must arise 
from his unprecedented Rashness in two Steps of 
his life. God amend his Heart; and I give him 
[sic] to overcome them and their natural and 
almost unavoidable consequences. I mean this 
only for Caution and Warning to my Family with 
regard to this partial and selfish young man that 
he may not at its Expense and to its Great 
Detriment get from it the means he will un- 
doubtedly get if he can to repair the Exceeding 
rash Steps he has taken. Let not this Passage 
therefore, it being only a recommendatory not 
an injunctive one, be Transcribed into my will, 
tho’ I wish it to have the same force as if it had 
been inserted in it. ~ 
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A fourth codicil of July 5, 1760, was made 
just a year before his death :— 

I have entered into partnership with Miss 
Cath. Lintot since 24 June, 1760, and removed 
her printing house in the Savoy to my own in 
White Lyon Court, Fleet Street, and I appoint 
Mr. James Bailey, of St. John’s Square, Clerken- 
well, co-executor and bequeath to him £20. 

On July 18, 1761, only a fortnight after 
Richardson’s death, Sir Francis Gosling, 
Knt., and alderman of London, appeared 
and swore that the testator died July 4, 
1761, and that two days after, in testator’s 
house in Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, he 
had found the will dated Nov. 13, 1727, 
which, by a date on paper enclosing it, 
should have been 1757, and proved the date 
by age of legatees mentioned in the will. 
William Tewley of Whitefriars, St.. Dun- 


stan’s in West, London, printer, and Stephen | 


Sharprey of Castle Yard, Holborn, London, 
printer, also swore to it. The will was 
proved the same day, by the executors 


named in the will, in P.C.C. (Cheslyn 266). | 


ALEYN LYELL READE. 
Treleaven House, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 
(To be continued.) 


THE MILTON-OVID SCRIPT.—VIII. 


(See ante, pp. 201, 221, 242, 265, 281, 
305, 324.) 


11. men out of stones 


the world renewed 
men out of stones cast behind the back of Ducalion | 
women out of stones cast behind the back of 
Pyrrah | 
Ducalion and his phere to Themis goe | 
Where of the goddesse they the way doe know | 
how to renew the drowned world againe | 
Allthoug at first they thought her councell vaine | 
And casting o’re their shoulders rough hard stones | 
They doe become soft flesh, warme blood, hard | 
bon[es]} 
Those cast by man to manlike formes did shap[e] 
Those cast by woman, womans forme did take 
cf. ‘ P.L.,’ XI. 10-14 :— 


- when th’ ancient Pair 


Deucalion and chaste Pyrrha to restore 
The Race of Mankind drownd, before the Shrine 
Of Themis stood devout. 

1. 4, councell vaine: vain is a favourite 
word with Milton; ‘P.L.,’ VII. 610, has a 
similar ending :— 

. . - and thir Counsels vaine. 

12. Pithon slaine by Appollo 
The earth o’respread with slimey mud and durt 
with helpe of Sol brings forth unto the hurt 


And great amazement of the new made creatures 
Serpents and beasts of ugly formes and features 


Amoungst the rest a speceled dragon great 
Ingendred of the slimemy mud and heate : 
Python by name which all the people fraid 
Vntill Appollo him with arrowes slaid 
Previous references to this stanza occur 
on pp. 202, 244, 268, 281. We may also 
compare (‘ P.L.,’ X. 529-531) :— 
Now Dragon grown, larger then whom the Sun 
Ingenderd in the Pythian vale on slime, 
Huge Python... 
13. Daphne loued of Phebus 
Appollo proude with his great victory 
The little blinde God Cupid did defie 
who scorning Phcebus with a golden dart 
Stroke him : And peirced Daphne to the hear{t] 
with a dull leaden shaft, one caused Loue 
The other contrary effects did moue 
Pheebus doth wooe her, Daphne still denies 
Phoebus persues her, and away she fliyes 
There is a curiously intimate relation 
between this stanza and a Latin elegy 
which Milton wrote when he was nineteen. 
He there describes a _ similar personal 
experience ; he also defied Cupid and Cupid 
threatens him with his golden arrow; to 
prove that his threats are no idle ones, 
Cupid even cites this very incident when 
he victimized Apollo in the proud moment 
of his victory over Python, saying :— 
. . strato Pythone superbum 
Edomui Phebum;... 
Milton’s fate was similar; in the pride of 
his defiance he was suddenly pierced, and 
the unknown beauty who winged the shaft 
was never captured. Most of the elegy is 
Englished by Masson,* and Cowpert has 
rendered the whole in English verse. We 
may compare also 
Here Love his golden shafts imploies . . . 
(‘P.L.,’ IV. 763.) 
l. 4, stroke (strooke, strook): Spenser, 
Browne and Milton all use one or more of 
these forms. Robert Boyle has thunder- 
strook. 
peirced: Milton’s usual spelling in script, 
and even in print. 
ll, 7, 8: the rhythm here aptly serves the 
sense. 
14. Daphne turned into a Lawrel tree. 
Daphne persu’d so closely that she feares 
She shall be taine ; prayes with relenting teares 
for helpe : The Gods when they her mone did see 
Turn’d her into a faire green Lawrel tree i 
her feete to rootes were turn’d, to leaues her haire 
her armes to branches, and her body faire 
with tender rinde was hid : Apollo moued 
To pitty, still the fresh green lawrel loued. 


* © Life of Milton’ (1875), vol. i., pp. 135-6. 
+ ‘Latin and Italian Poems of Milton trans- 
lated into English verse ’ (1808). 
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Root-bound, that fled Apollo. 
, (‘ Comus,’ 661-2.) 
and 
although this corporal rinde 
Thou hast immanacl’d . . . 
(Ibid., 664-5.) 

1. 2: relenting teares: the use of relenting 
in the older sense of resoftening—tears 
that soften the hard gods, or make them 
relent as we should say now—is effective 
and characteristic of Milton; cf. Spenser, 
‘F.Q.,’ III. vi. 40. 

1. 3: the double ending is not only 
avoided but the fact is emphasized by 
beginning the line with a small letter and 
the second foot with a capital. 

15. Jupiter and Io 
One time faire I5 Inachus dearest daughter 
was spied alone by the great Jupiter 
he spoake her faire, thinking to wooe the mai[de] 
To sport with him, a while within the shade 
But she denieing ran away in hast 
Great Joue doth after her persue as fast : 
Raiseing a great, thick, mighty foggie mist 
He caught and us’d the maiden as he list 
2s, ef. 
Beyond his hope, Eve separate he spies. 
(‘P.L.,’ 424.) 
and 
He wanderd long, till thee he spy’d from farr. 
(‘D.F.I.,’ 17; 1673 text.) 

l. 4., see ante, p. 206. 

1. 7: Spenser has a foggy mist, ‘F.Q.,’ I. 
ii, 38, &e. 

1. 8, ef. 

. . and with them forge 

Illusions as he list. . . . ‘P.L.,”’ IV., 802-3.) 

16. 15 turned into a cow 
The whilst Queene Juno lookeing from the skye[s] 
“wm from whence those foggy mists should 

ri[se 

Perceiueing then (great Joue) her husbands drift 
Expells the mists : Great Joue to make a shift 
To hide his fault, turns Id into a cow 
As white as milke ; Juno I know not how 
Guessing aright, doth greatly prayse the beas|t] 
Vntill by gift she gain’d it at the last. 

drift and shift are words which Milton 

uses both in verse and prose; cf. 
Of his weak arguing, and fallacious drift. 

(‘ P.R.,’ III. 4.) 
Lot that knows thire drift answers . . . 

: T., 37, 3 from foot.) 
His drift, as was heard before, is plain. 

(‘D. and D. of Divorce,’ 1645, p. 21.) 
checking their supercilious drift . . . 
net (Ibid., p. 65.) 
which is the common shift in this misfortune. 
(Ibid., p. 9.) 
the most bitter opportunity that drift or 
set designe could have invented. 
(‘ Tetrachordon,’ 1645, Dedication.) 


Or subtle shifts conviction to evade. 
(‘ P.R.,’ IV. 308.) 
ll. 6, 7, ef. : 


But providence or instinct of nature seems 


To have guided me aright, I know not how. 

(‘S.A.,’ 1545-7.) 

17. Argos and mercurius 

Queen Juno haueing gain’d the Cow at last 
Intendeth now to keepe her sure and fast 
To Argos then who had a hundred eyes 
She doth deliver her new gotten prize 
Inachus knowes his daughter, and his moan 
makes Argos drive his heifer all alone. 
But mercuri sent from great Joue with spe[ed] 
makes Argos sleep with th’ melody of ’s reed 
This fable serves Milton for a fine simile in 
an early prose tract,* where he says of 
politicians :— 

As Juno in the Fable of Id, they deliver up the 
poor transformed heifer of the Commonwealth 
to be stung and vext with the breese and goad of 
Oppression, under the custody of some Argus with 
a hundred eyes of jealousie. 

Cf. also 
Spangl’d with eyes more numerous than those 
Of Argus, and more wakeful then to drouze, 
Charm’d with Arcadian Pipe, the Pastoral Reed 
Of Hermes, or his opiate Rod... 
(‘ P.L.,’ XI. 130-3.) 
In the last couplet of this stanza, rhythm 
and sense are well attuned; the post-haste 
effect in line 7, and the running lilt of reed 
‘music in line 8 are both very clearly heard. 
18. Syrinx turned into a reede. 
God Pan doth Syrinx a faire Nimph persue 
who fled untill, at last, she did come too 
A river deepe ; because she could not passe 
At her desire her body changed was. 
So that when Pan thought her for to embra[ce] 
He clipte the reeds all parteing in her placfe] 
which when he saw he maketh of the sam[e] 
A plasant pipe which Syrinx hath to name. 
1. 1, of. 
Though Syrinx your Pans Mistres were. 
(‘ Arcades,’ 106.) 
1. 2, too (to): Spenser makes the same slip 
— if it is a slip :— 
The one of them he gave a message too 
The other by himself staide other worke to doo. 
(‘ F.Q.,’ I. i. 38.) 
See also T. 28, 1 from foot. 
1. 8, ef. 
the charming pipe of him . . . 
(*( D. and D. of Divorce,’ 1645, p. 5.) 
19. Argos beheaded by Mercurius 
Crtonies seeing Argos ’gin to nod 

e ceas’t his tale, and with his charmed rod 
Charm’d all his eyes, as if they had been dead 
Then from his shoulders cut he of his head 


** Of Reformation touching Church-Discipline 
in England,’ &c. (1641), p. 43. 
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Queen Juno taking then his eyes doth set 
Them in her peacocks taile, there glair they yet 
Tormenting Ié she made her run and scrape 
Till by entreats, she turn’d her to her shape 

Cyllenius: a less common name for 
Hermes, or Mercurius, derived from Cyllene, 
@ mountain in Arcadia—the Cyllene hoar of 
* Arcades,’ 98. The name is used too in a 
juvenile Latin poem by Milton (‘ Elegy,’ II. 
13). Raleigh* lays great stress on Milton’s 
habit of varying classical names, and says :— 

He transforms his proper names, both to make 
them more melodious, and to make them more 
unfamiliar to the ear. No praise is too high for 
his art and his skill in this matter. 

charmed rod: see above; the present 
stanza completes stanza 17, and the quotation 
there given applies now. 

glair: an old form of glare—the right 
word for the peacock’s “ eyes.” 

j Hucu C. H. Canpy. 

(To be continued.) 


THE WARWICKSHIRE “ HAMPTONS.” 
In the first volume of Domesday Book there 
are thirty-four occurrences various 
counties of the place-name ‘“ Hantone.”’ 
Nearly all the places thus indicated are 
known to-day as Hampton. In Warwick- 
shire there are three Hamptons, namely, 
Hampton in Arden, Hampton Lucy, and 
Hampton-on-the-Hill. For neaily a cen- 
tury disputes respecting the reliability of 
the form ‘‘ Hantone”’ have been persisted 
in. Some scholars maintain that the Norman 
““Hantone”’ represents an O.E. Heéan 
tune. Others assert that the modern 
Hamptons are a perversity attributable to 
the invasion of the phrase @t Hédn tune 
by the Middle English him. Those who rely 
upon J. M. Kemble’s Index to his ‘ Codex 
Diplomaticus Avi Saxonici’ receive sup- 
port therein for the belief that the Norman 
** Hantone’”’ is etymologically reliable. But 
they have not gone beyond the Index, 
and I would like to do so and quote from 
the Evesham chartulary itself. 

Kemble prints four Evesham charters and 
numbers them severally 662, 911, 938 and 
941. They all relate to the Warwickshire 
vill .now known as Hampton Lucy. 
Each document calls the vill ‘‘ Heamtun ”’ ; 
but Kemble wrongly indexed all the refer- 


ences under Heantun.”’ 
1. (vol. iii., p. 234). A.D. 988, 
March 23 :— 


Ideo ego AMelredus totius Albionis basileus 
aliquam telluris partem iuris mei fideli ministro 


* ‘Life of Milton,’ pp. 234-6, 


meo NorSmanno cum consensu meorum fidelium 
satrapum libens condonabo, id est manentium 
in loco illo ubi ab incolis habitantibus HeamTrun 
nominatur. 2 

In the beat of bounds we get :— 

Istis itaque terminis—pys sind Sa londege 
meere to Hamtune. 

2. Dcccox!. (vol. iv. p. 249), King Edward 
refers to a donation of ‘‘illam terram de 
HEAmMTUN in monasterio de Eouesham ” 

3. (vol. iv., p. 272). Nor- 
mannus,” brother of Earl Leofric, is spoken 
of as having given “‘terram que uocatur 
HEAMTUN ad monasterium de Eouesham.”’ 

4. pceccexul. (vol. iv., p. 277). Lifing, 
the Bishop of Worcester, speaks of himself 
and says : — 

Testem me esse quod Eadweardus rex consensit 
donationi illius terre ad HEAMTUNE quam comes 
Leofricus principali monasterio Eoueshamio con 
cessit, . « 

The spurious form ‘“ Heantun ”’ does not 
occur in one of these charters. Those 
scholars who have accepted it upon the 
authority of Kemble’s Index have failed 
to turn to the documents upon which we all 
rely ; and not one of them has perceived that 
the earliest of the charters which I have 
quoted not only presents the normal West 
Saxon form ‘ Hamtune,” but that it also 
tells us quite plainly that ‘“‘ Heamtune ” 
was the way the country-folk dwelling at 
Hampton Lucy pronounced the name of their 
hamlet. 

It is obvious that we have to do with 
dialect. Let us therefore turn to -Dr. 
Joseph Wright’s ‘Old English Grammar,’ 
§78, where we shall find the explanation we 
need :— 

In Mercian, a became ea before single consonants 
by uv- and o/a umlaut, as . fearan, to go; 
fearath, they travel; feaia, of vats; geata, of 
gates. The West Saxon forms are faran, farath, 
fata, gata. ’ 
Hence, if we assume that the vowel 4 
has dropped out between m and ¢, the 
dialectal form is readily explicable. The 
breaking in the tenth-century local form 
*Heamtune” postulates an earlier 
*Heamatune and that can only represent 
*Heamantune, /.e., the tin of a man named 
Hama: Hama. 

The Norman “Hantone” presents a 
phonological problem that has been obscured 
by Kemble’s “ Héantun.” It -has never 
been properly investigated. The funda- 
mental question that should have been 
put and answered by scholars is, How does 
the vocal contact -mt- behave in Norman 
French ? 


| 
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In the 1911 edition of the Schwann- 
Behrens ‘ Grammatik des Altfranzésischen,’ 
p. ll, §185, we are told that Latin m 
becomes » in Old French before a dental, 
and that that takes place even in compound 
words. #.g.,prim(um) tempus > O.F. prin- 
tems; semita > sente (samite); amita > 
ante (aunt) ; domitare > danter (to daunt). 
Cf. “ countess’ from comitissa ; ‘‘ count ” 
from comitem; and modern ‘“ Hants” 
through Norman Hantescire from O.E. 
Hamtunscire. Hence Norman “ Hantone,”’ 
by phonetic law, correctly responds to 
O.E. ‘‘ Hamtune,’ and does not in the 
least degree impugn the derivation from 
*Himantune that I have advanced. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


30, Albany Road, Stroud Green, N.4. 


A SPANISH QUOTATION IN Str THOMAS 
Browne’s MeEpicr’ (see ante, 
p- 108).—Attention was drawn at the 
reference given above to the incorrect 
defenda, which has been printed for 
defienda in Part IT., section 10, of editions of 
the ‘ Religio Medici,’ other than the un- 
authorized first edition of 1642. It should 
have been added that the last word of the 
sentence is incorrect. It ought to be mi 
not me. 

No edition known to me gives the source 
of the line, 

Defienda me Dios de mi. 


Browne is quoting the fourth line of a 
quatrain which runs, 

En la guerra que posseo, 

Siendo mi ser contra si: 

Pues yo mismo me guerreo, 

Defienda me Dios de mi. 
The lines are given in the second part of 
the ‘ Epistolas Familiares’ of Antonio de 
xuevara (Valladolid, 1541), fol. lxxix. re to. 
They are introduced with the sentence, 
“El buen marques. de Santillana dezia, y 
dezia muy ben en una su copla,” but I have 
not found them in the Marquis’s Proverbs. 
The letter is addressed to the Comendador 
Rodrigo Enriquez, and deals with the words 
of Job (vii. 20), ‘* Factus sum mihimetip-i, 
gravis.”” The same four lines are the motto 
on the title page of the first edition of 
Johann Valentin Andrea’s ‘ Menippus,’ 
published anonymously in 1617. They are 
dropped in the second edition. They are 
quoted also in chap. xxvi. of the third 
Centuria’ of Philipp Camerarius’s ‘ Horae 
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Subcisivae,’ p. 93 (ed. 1618). Here they 
are followed by the statement “‘ Hos allegat 
Giauara ex Marchionis di Santigliana 
Centiloquio.”” This furnished the clue. In 
both the above places the lines are in- 
correctly printed. EpwaArpD BENSLY. 


Ecr-sHot.”——This word occurs in a 
review of Mrs. Rohde’s recently published 
book ‘ The Old English Herbals.’ According 
to the ‘ Century Dictionary ’ it is a Scottish 
word. The ‘N.E.D.,’? quoting Jamieson, 
states that the disease is supposed to be 
produced by the immediate agency of evil 
spirits. Three quotations are given; one 
c. A.D. 1000; another in 1681 (1726) ; 
and one from Borrow’s ‘ Zineali’ (1841). 
According to the last, shepherds and cow- 
herds are most’ exposed to the effects of 
‘“‘elf-shot.’? The disease is not identified 
in either dictionary, but is evidently lumbago, 
the name of which in Austria is Hexen- 
schuss (witch-shot). CL. ; 


BoscoBEet Oak.—I saw the existing tree, 
for the first time, fifty-two years ago. 
was then told that it was the original one in 
which King Charles concealed himself after 
Worcester fight. My informant being a 
master at the school in which I received my 
inoculation in English history, I naturally 
accepted the statement as gospel truth. 
Later on, the fallacy of the same became 
evident. 

Several times since 1870 I have heard 
people declare that the present tree is the 
original one, and I have also seen it so 
mentioned in print. Lately I found the 
following interesting information, which 
forms part of an advertisement in Jackson’s 
Oxford Journal, November, 1810, with refer- 
ence to the sale of Boscobel Estate, Stafford- 
shire. The area of the property is given as 
659a. 3r. 19p., and possession was to be 
obtained at Lady Day, 1811. , 

This truly valuable and important freehold 
property so well known, and so justly celebrated 
as the place where King Charles the Second was 
concealed in an oak tree, and to the present day 
marked out by the growth of an oak on the 
very spot, possesses the singular advantages of 
being a Manor within itself, in a county abounding 
with game. 

Here it is evidently intended that the 
reader should understand that a young tree 
arose, or one was planted, on the exact spot 
where the original tree was known to have 
stood. I know that there is information 
concerning the above tree in ‘N. & Q.’ 
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(6S. viii. 166, 317, 351; x. 127), but I have no 
means here to consult the same. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 

Loxley House, Woking. 

[At the first reference a correspondent quoted 
The London Post, August, 1700, to the effect that 
the original tree had been blown down. At the 
second this was contradicted from the ‘ Boscobel 
Tracts,’ and the tree was said to have fallen a 
sacrifice to the zeal of Charles’s loyal subjects. The 
present tree, it was recalled, is supposed to have 
sprung from an acorn of the King’s tree. At 
the third reference a descendant of the Penderel 
family reminds us that Charles climbed into a 
polled oak—being the more bushy. The present 
tree has not been polled. Stukeley, visitin 
Boscobel not long after the Restoration, foun 
the original tree almost cut away by travellers, 
and a “ young thriving plant from one of its 
acorns ”’ growing close by its side. ] 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


BLESSING THE Hounps.—In a letter from 
Biarritz a custom of “‘ blessing the hounds ” 
at the beginning of the hunting season is 
mentioned. Could this be a survival from 
the time of Gaston Phcebus, whose territory 
was not far distant, and who mixed religion 
with hunting in a truly medieval manner ? 


WooLLEyY GUNPOWDER MiLL.—Can any- 
one tell me when the Royal licence was 
obtained for the large gunpowder mill which 
existed in Woolley, near Bath, in the 
eighteenth century ? C. W. SHICKLE. 


‘Tue Roprap.’—Could anyone inform me 
who wrote ‘The Rodiad.’ It is attributed 
to George Colman the younger, but does not 
appear in any of his works as far as I can 
gather. In what volume and under what 
title does this ‘“‘ poem” appear ? B. 


COMMITTEE OF Ways AND MEANS.— 
Erskine May’s ‘ Parliamentary Procedure’ 
attributes to the early years of the Restora- 
tion the simultaneous institution of the 
Committee on (or of) Supply and the 
Committee of Ways and Means, referring to 
Commons Journal, xi. 98, 501. Do some of 
the gg Spee of the period enable the 
date to exactly stated ? And, perhaps, 
the name of the originator of the phrase 
also ? Q. V. 


“WHITE LIGHT.” —May I appeal to some 
student of the antiquities of the Royal 
Household for light on two passages in 
Samuel Pegge’s ‘Curialia Miscellanea’ 
(1818) ? 

He quotes (at p. 74) from the ‘ Liber 
Niger ’ :— 

Knights of the Body, Carvers, and Cupbearers, ° 
[may have] every of them, two Yeomen sitting in 
the hall; and for their livery at night, one loaf 
and an half, and a gallon of ale; one talshed and 
an half, and three sizes of white lights. 

And (at p. 81) he cites the ‘ Statutes of 
Eltham ’ :— 

For their livery at night, one chet loaf, half a 
pitcher of wine, and one gallon of ale, one size 
wax, three white lights, two talsheds, and two 
faggots. 

Pegge states that he prints “from Harl, 
MS. 369, corrected by Harl. MS. 642,” but 
does not condescend to say at what pages he 
finds his extracts. 

I should be glad to know on what leaves 
of these MSS. I can get his originals, and 
to have a reference to any earlier (probably 
Latin) orders in pari materie. What are 
the reputed dates of those recensions of the 
‘ Liber Niger ’ and the ‘ Statutes of Eltham’ ? 

Q. V. 


Frencn Lrecat Trerms.—lIs there a book 
that explains the legal terms used and pro- 
cedure prescribed in a cahier des charges 
relating to the sale by public auction of 
landed property in France? It appears 
that the property in question was to be 
knocked down in lots to the highest bidders 
Vextinetion des feux.’”? This, I under- 
stand, is a case of ‘“‘ sale by candle.”” What 
are a “ vendeur és qualité,” and a “ liqui- 
dateur és qualité”? ? I know the meanings 
of surenchére,”’ ‘‘ command,’ folle en- 
chére,” and ‘‘ fol enchérisseur,” but what is 
the meaning of “ élection de domicile” ? 
The rest of the document is more 


Lorp Sanpwicu’s Miss Gorpon.—Who 
was ‘“‘the celebrated Miss Gordon” who 
figures in a coloured print of 1788 with Miss 
Rae (who shot the Rev. Mr. Hickman) and 
Lord Sandwich ? The print is reproduced in 
facsimile in Grego’s edition of Henry 
Angelo’s ‘ Reminiscences ’ (i. 332). 

J. M. 

37, Bedford Square, W.C. 


CURIOUSLY DECORATED SPOONS — AND 
Forks.—We have in the mess (Royal 
Artillery, Singapore), a set of spoons 
and forks which have the following 
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curious decorations: On the handle, 
on one side a lion couchant, on the 
other, the rose, shamrock and thistle; at 
the other end a bee, and underneath an 
eagle, both with wings outspread. 

The spoons and forks are not silver, nor 
yet a decent plate. We have no record 
where they came from or when they were 
received. They have been preserved along 
with a number of old silver forks and spoons 
left behind by the Madras Artillery sixty 
years ago, when Singapore was transferred 
to the Colonial Office. Can anyone identify 
them ? T. M. WAKEFIELD. 


“THE TABLE OF THE MARSHALS.’’—Such is 
the title given by A. B. North Peat, in his 
‘Gossip from Paris’ (1864-9), p. 266, to 
a china table ordered by Napoleon I. to 
commemorate Austerlitz on the one hand and 
popularize Sévres china on the other. The 
Commission was entrusted to Isaby, the 
famous miniature-painter, who, according 
to Napoleon’s directions, portrayed on the 
table the victor of Austerlitz surrounded by 
his Marshals, Bernadotte, Murat, Berthier, 
Lannes, Ney, &c. The work was completed 
in 1810 and was placed in the Salle des 
Maréchaux, and subsequently in the Louvre. 
In 1815, during the occupation of Paris 
by the Allied armies, it was purchased by a 
M. de Serres for 60,000 frances, and, after his 
death, was sent to the Malmaison Exhibition 
in the late sixties of the last century. Mr. 
Peat closes his interesting history of this 
remarkable table by the observation that 
“it is said the Emperor [Napoleon III.] 
intends purchasing it.’’ Is it known whether 
he did so, or what its subsequent history 
was ? J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Famiuies OF LE DESPENSER AND TIBETOT 
(or Trptorr).—l. Mr. Uvedale Lambert, 
on p. 144, vol. i., of his very handsome work, 
‘ Bletchingley,’ states that Hugh le Dispenser 
by his marriage with Eleanor de Clare had 
two sons only, Hugh and Edward. Mr. J.J. 
Muskett, on p. 313, Part VIII., vol. i. (and 
elsewhere) of his ‘ Suffolk Manorial Families ’ 
(privately printed in parts), when recording 
some Royal descents shows a Philip le 

espencer, who married Margaret, daughter 
of Ralph Gonshill, Lord of Camoys Manor, 
Essex, as the fourth son of the above 
marriage. Will either author be kind enough 
to enlighten me further on this matter ? 

2. I should be glad also to know whether 
the Sir Robert de Tibetot (or Tiptoft), who 


was in possession of the Irish manors of 
Inchiquin and Youghal, 43 Ed. III., was 
the same Sir Robert de Tibetot who was 
Lord of the Manor of Nettlestead, Co. 
Suffolk, at about that period, and whose 
daughter and co-heiress, Elizabeth, married 
Sir Philip Spencer, the last heir male of his 
line. Cc. 8. C. (B/C.). 


. PAYMENT OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT.— 
I should be very grateful for any information 
as to when this custom first originated. It 
dates, I believe, from very early times. In 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign—as I understand 
it—members were paid by their constitu- 
encies. The last payment of “ wages” to 
a Member of Parliament, according to 
Jennings’s ‘ Anecdotal History of the British 
Parliament,’ occurred in 1681. 

EvELYN NEWTON. 


DANZIGERS IN LonDoNn.—I should be glad 
of any information regarding the follow- 
ing :— 

Abraham van Bennick, **‘ borne in Canske 
under the King of Polande,”’ resident in the 
Duke’s Place, London, in 1618. 

Henry Price, Henry Vanbeuenen and John 
Vanbeuenen, also resident in the Duke’s 
Place in 1618, all ‘borne in Donswick 
[? Danzig] under the King of Polande.” 

Also ot the following persons recommended 
to the Dutch Church in London by ministers 
of the Reformed Faith in Danzig :— 

Sibrandis Johannis, bachelor, recom- 
mended by Jacobus Adamus of 8. Elisabet, 
Danzig, Aug. 10, 1613. 

Jacob Francken, recommended by David 
Stollius of SS. Peter and Paul, May 28, 1630. 

Salomon Lamberts, recommended by 
Georgius Pauli of Holy Trinity, July 27, 
1638. 

Fraw Barbara Wolschin, wife of Edward 
Biltouss, recommended by Johannes Cesar 
ot SS. Peter and Paul, Dec. 14, 1652. 

Catharina Pickrings, recommended by 
Tobias Sellius, May 5, 1664. 

LAURANCE M. WULCKO. 

142, Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 


DICKENS UNFIT FOR A MaGiIsTRATE.—In 
a recent book of ana, the author, complain- 
ing of his non-appreciation by those in 
authority, says that his treatment was 
not worse than [Herbert] Spencer’s, or Carlyle’s, or 
Dickens’s, each of whom was refused public em- 
ployment. Dickens was considered unfit for the 
work of a London magistrate. 

To what incident in the novelist’s life 
does he allude ? W. B. H. 
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‘THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF Mr. | 


CLEVELAND.’—I possess a third edition, in 
four volumes, published in 1760 by James 
Rivington and others, of ‘The Life and 
Entertaining Adventures of Mr. Cleveland,’ 
@ personage who claims to be a natural son of 
Oliver Cromwell, and states that previously 
his mother, Elizabeth Cleveland, had been 
a mistress of Charles I. 

Was there such a person as ‘Mr. 
Cleveland,” or is the work a “ fake” ? 

W. R. Davies. 


CHEESE PiatES.—In ‘ The Babees Book ’ 
(1475) we read :-— 
ye Chese ys brouhte, A Trenchoure ha ye 
clene 
On whiche withe clene knyf ye your Chese mowe 
kerve. 
Again, in ‘The Schoole of Vertue’ (1557) 
we find the following :— 
‘Then before eche man a clean treanchour lay 


The best fyrste seruynge as judge thou soone may, | 


Then cheese with fruits on the table set, 
With Bisketes or Carowayes as you may get. 

In ‘The Household Book’ of Lady 
Grisell Baillie there are directions to ser- 
vants drawn up in 1743. No. 13 for the 
butler reads :— 

Have any desert that there is ready to set down, 
always have butter and cheese, and set plates and 
knives round. 

When did small plates become ‘ cheese 
plates” ? R. HEDGER WALLACE. 


POPPIES TERMED “‘ CHEESE Bow1s.”—Why 
were poppies called ‘‘ cheese bowls” ? 
““Chesbolles nowe beth sowe in hoote and 
drie.” R. HepcEer WALLACE. 


Famity In IRELAND.—What is 
the origin of this family, the name of which 
is sO common in Co. Down, Ulster ? 

W. H.-B. 


HERALDRY: CHURCH BrassEs.—Where 
can I find any list of armorial bearings from 
church brasses, especially north-country ? 

E. E. Corr. 

Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


‘THE Bonnie, BoNNIE Banks of LocH 
Lomonp.’—Will any reader favour me with 
an interpretation of the words of this 
popular song, the tune of which is alleged 
to be founded upon an old Scottish melody ? 
It has been suggested that they refer to a 
. Jacobite rising (either 1715 or 1745) and that 
the local is somewhere in the North, say at 
- Carlisle. Twotrebel prisoners have been 


sentenced to death ; “one is pardoned, the 
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other hanged. Addressing his more for. 
tunate comrade the condemned one says, 
Ye’ll tak the High Road, and I’ll tak the Low 


Road, 
And I'll be in Scotland afore ye; 
meaning that, fast as you may travel, my 
spirit will reach Scotland first. Then comes 
in the tinge of earthly regret :— 
Me and my true love will never meet again, 
On the bonnie, bonnie banks of Loch Lomond. 

I wonder whether this is correct. When 
listening to this lovely song, one naturally 
desires to know what it means. SURREY. 


MoLtyNEUX: ARRAN-GORE. — Can any 
reader give information about the marriage 
of a.Lady Molyneux, supposed to have taken 
place about 1783, and possibly to an 
Arran-Gore ? M. Tatsor WILSON. 

3, Francesco Redi, Rome 27, Italy. 


THe Rev. Francis Grecory, D.D., 
rector of Hambleden, Bucks, compiler of a 
Greek-Latin lexicon (1654), and author of 
several theological works. When was he 
born?) When and whom did he marry ? 
When did he die in 1707? The ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
xxiii. 96, is silent on these points. 

G. F. R. B. 


CHARLES WILLIAM GARDINER GUTHRIE 
was admitted to Westminster School in 
July, 1819, aged 12. Can any corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ supply me with in- 
formation about his parentage and career ? 

G. F. R. B. 


REGENT’S Park PANORAMIC VIEWS, 1831. 
—Ackerman, as publisher, brought out this 
illustrated production by Richard Morris 
and engraved by 8. H. Hughes. Data 
about these artists will be esteemed. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


PoEM WANTED.—A little while ago I heard 
some exquisite verses quoted in church in 
a sermon. Unfortunately I cannot remember 
a line of them. The subject was a bird with a 
broken wing, caught in a snare, unable to fly 
itself, but able to serve as a warning to its fellows. 
I am exceeding anxious to find the poem and the 
author’s name. . M. C. 

REFERENCES WANTED.—1. I think it was Mark 
Pattison (1813-1884) who once said, or wrote, that 
he considered it to be the duty of every English- 
man, who had an income of a thousand a year to 
expend £50 of it in the purchase of books. _ 

The Rector of Lincoln contributed, I believe, 
articles to The Quarterly Review, The Westminster 
Review, The Saturday Review, The Academy, 
and The Nineteenth Century. Possibly it is in 
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one of these papers, if I am correct, that the 
e may be found. 
Can any reader oblige by locating the refer- 
ence required ? 'REDK. C. WHITE. 
14, Esplanade, Lowestoft. 


2. “Iam King Richard ; know ye not that ?”’ 
When and where is Queen Elizabeth said to 
have uttered this saying ? COLENSO. 


Replies. 


THE THREE HUNDRED AND 
SIXTY-FIVE CHILDREN. 
(2 S. vii. 260.) 


A BALLAD on this story of Countess Mar- 
garet of Henneberg (or Hennenberg) called 
‘The Lamenting Lady, who for the wrongs 
done by her to a poore woman, for hauing 
two children at one burthen, was by the 
hand of God most strangely punished, by 
sending her as many children at one birth 
as there are daies in the yeare,’ &c., is re- 
printed from the Pepys Collection in my 
*Pepysian Garland’ (1922), pp. 124 ff., 
where, too, a number of references to books 
that mention the legend are given. The 
ballad, which dates about 1620, states that 
“many English men now liuing in Low- 
don” (¢.e., Loosduinen) have seen the 
monument and the basins that celebrate 
the prodigy. To my notes I should have 
added that this statement is true even at 
the present day. , 

At my suggestion my friend, the dis- 
tinguished scholar in English, Prof. 
A. E. H. Swaen of Amsterdam, visited 
Loosduinen. He sends me the following 
description of the church there :— 

In the entrance of the church, under the organ- 
loft, hang on the wall two flat basins, about half 
a yard in diameter, entirely unornamented. They 
are made of copper, which has in the course of 
centuries become so oxydized that it looks like 
zinc. In between the basins there is a wooden 
scroll-like slab stating that in these basins the 
365 children were baptized. Under the basins 
hang two large wooden, tablets. On, the right- 
hand tablet there is the well-known inscription 
in Latin; on the left-hand tablet there is the 
same inscription in Dutch. They have suffered 
comparatively little and can easily be de- 
ciphered. There is no date on them, but I think 
they are early sixteenth century. Various visi- 
tors—but not recently—have cut their initials 
in the frames and sometimes even in the tablets, 
occasionally with the date added. One date is as 
early as 1620. 

The Countess of Henneberg is, of course, 
historical. She gave birth to twins on 
Good Friday, which means (as Mr. Swaen 
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and the 1921 guide-book to Loosduinen— 
cf. No. 36, below—remind me) as many 
children as there were days then left in the 
year, for the year at that time began on 
Easter Day. This explanation differs some- 
what from that given in ‘N. & Q.’ The 
extraordinary vogue of the legend through- 
out Europe and the complete acceptance of 
its truth by scholars, antiquaries, and 
literary men so eminent even as Erasmus, 
Vives, Sir Thomas Browne and Pepys give 
it exceptional interest. There are entirely 
too many accounts of it to be named here, 
but the following references, when combined 
with those already pointed out in ‘N. & Q.’ 
and ‘A Pepysian Garland,’ will supply as 
much information as anyone, perhaps, may 
desire. 

1. 1615. John Stow’s ‘Annales; or, A 
General Chronicle of England’ (ed. Edmund 
Howes), p. 217 :— 

This yeere 1314, Margaret Countesse of Holland 
was brought to bed of three hundred threescore 
and three children, all borne aliue of the bigge- 
nesse of new hatched Chickens, they were all 
baptized, & then dyed, this Countesse was proud 
and scornefull by nature, shee dayly mocked 
such women as had more then one childe at a 
byrth, saying who so brought foorth more then 
one childe at one byrth, the rest had seuerall 
Fathers. And vppon a time a poore woman 
that had foure children at a burthen, humbly 
prayed her charitie, vnto whome shee answered, 
goe gette thou hence thou harlotte, thou shalt 
neuer make me beleeue, but those thy brattes 
had foure Fathers, thou insatiate strumpet, 
whereat the poore woman being sore vexed, 
kneeled downe and with feruent agony of Spirite, 
prayed God that shee might bring foorth as manie 
at one burthen for her euerlasting shame, as 
many children as there be daies in the yeare, of 
this you may reade more in Guychardine, and 
manie other Authentique Authors, as also to this 
day there remaynes a memorable monument of 
her in Holland. 

This same account is given in the 1631 
edition, p. 217. It varies in several im- 
portant details—the year (cf. No. 23, below) 
and the number of the beggar’s and the 
Countess’s children (cf. No. 22, below)— 
from the traditional story, and certainly does 
not come from Guicciardini (cf. No. 20, 
below). 

2. 1617. Fynes Moryson’s ‘ An Itinerary 
containing his Ten Yeeres Travell’ (1907 
reprint), pp. 110-11. Under the date of 
1593 

While I staied at the Hage, I walked out in 
halfe an houres space to the village Lausdune, 
where I saw a wonderfull monument, the History 
whereof printed in a paper, the Earle of Leicester 
(as they said) had carried with him into England, 
leaving onely the same in written hand, the coppy 
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whereof I will set downe, first remembring that 
two basens of brasse hanged on the wall, in which 
(whereof I shall speak) were bap- 
ized. 

The manuscript was in latine as followeth, 

En tibi monstrosum nimis & memorabile factum, 
Quale nec a Mundi conditione datum 
Haec lege, mox animo stupefactus lector abibis. 

Moryson gives further details of the in- 
scriptions, translates them, and adds a mar- 
ginal note: ‘‘ This yeere [1276] fell in a 
lying and superstitious age.” 

3. 1621. ‘The Living Librarie; or, Medi- 
tations and Observations Written 
in Latin by P. Camerarivs . . . And 
done into English by Iohn Molle Esquire’ 
(1621), Bk. III., chap. iv., pp. 157-8. This 
tells the story from Guicciardini and refers 
to Erasmus, Vives, and Guido Dominicus 
Petrus for proof of its truth. 

4. 1622. James Howell’s ‘ Epistolae Ho- 
Elianae’ (1688 ed.), p. 76 (vol. i., §2, Letter 
13). Howell. went to The Hague, near 
which is 
a Church-Monument, where an Earl and a Lady 
are Engraven with Three Hundred Sixty Five 
Children about them, which were all Delivered 
at one Birth; they were half Male, half Female ; 
the Bason hangs in the Church which carried 
them to be Christened, and the Bishops Name 
who did it; and the Story of this Miracle, with 
the Year and the Day of the Month mentioned, 
which is not yet Two Hundred Years ago; and 
the Story is this . . . 

The usual story then follows, but Howell’s 
date—c. 1450?—is not found elsewhere 
except in Pepys’s ‘ Diary’ (cf. ‘A Pepysian 
Garland,’ p. 124). 

5. 1634. June 4. Sir Willam Brereton’s 
‘ Travels in Holland’ (ed. Edward Hawkins), 
p. 35 (Chetham Society, 1844) :— 

This 4 Junii, in morning, we went to Landina 
by waggon, for which we paid three guilders: 
here are the basins wherein christened three 
hundred and sixty-five children of the Count of 
Henenberg’s lady, who lies there, under the brass 
basins, interred. 

6. 1639. William Strode’s ‘ The Floating 
Island,’ Act III., se. ii. (‘ Poetical Works,’ 
ed. Dobell, p 183). Concupiscence says :— 

the Femal Passions 

As soon as they are born, turn, all to sins ; 

And they are all my Children. 

Memor. Then have you 

More Daughters far than Danaus, or Margaret 

Countesse of Henneberg: whereof one did equal 

The weekes, and th’ other the dayes of the year 

With numerous issue. 

7. 1641. Sept. 1, John Evelyn’s ‘ Diary’ 
(ed. William Bray, 1901), vol. i., p. 26:— 

I now rode out of town [The Hague] to 


see the monument of the woman, pretended to 
have been a countess of Holland, reported to 


have had as many children at one birth as there 
are days in the year. The basins were hung 
up in which they were baptized, together with 
a large description of the matter-of-fact in a 
frame of carved work, in the church of Lysdun, 
a desolate place. 


8. 1644. John Cleveland’s ‘ The Character 
of a London-Diurnal Works’ (1687 ed.), 
p. 84 :— 

The Countess of Zealand was brought to bed of 
an Almanack, as many Children as days in the 
year. 

9. 1646. Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ Pseudo- 
doxia Epidemica,’ Bk. VII., chap. ii. (ed. 
Charles Sayle, vol. iii., p. 7) :— 

Though wondrous strange. it may not be im- 
possible what is confirmed at Lausdun concerning 
the Countess of Holland. 

10. 1657. Samuel Clarke’s ‘A Mirror or 
Looking-Glass for Saints and _ Sinners,’ 
pp. 495-496 :— 

The Lady Marguerit of Holland, Countesse of 

Hausberg, was miraculously delivered of three 
hundred sixty foure children at one birth, whereof 
Eras. Rot. Lod. Vives, and many other famous 
Authors make mention: Also Albertus Crantzius, 
and others write, That about thirty-seven yeares 
after, the like happened to the Lady Marguerit 
daughter to the Earl of Holsteine, which were all 
Baptized. 
_ Rather a hasty glance through Albert 
Krantz’s ‘Wandalia in Qua de Wanda- 
lorum Populis, et Eorum Patrio Solo’ 
(1519), has failed to reveal this story, though 
undoubtedly somewhere (as No. 24, below, 
declares) he does tell of the Countess of 
Henneberg. 

11. 1660. Peter Heylyn’s ‘ Cosmographie 
in foure Bookes,’ p. 384 :— 

One special accident concerning Holland, 
I cannot over-passe in silence, namely, how 
Margaret Countesse of Hennenberg, and sister to 
William King of the Romans, being of the age of 
42 years, was delivered at one birth of 365 
children, the one half males, the other halfe 
females, the odde one an Hermaphrodite; all 
Christned at the Church of Lasdune, not far from 
the Hague; by the names of John and Elizabeth, 
in two Basins, still to be seen in the said Church, 
by Guido, the Suffragan of Virecht; all which 
imniediately after died, and with them the 
Mother. 

12. 1667. Abraham Cowley’s ‘ Upon Mrs. 
K. Philips her Poems,’ prefixed to * Poems 
by the most deservedly Admired Mrs. 
Katherine Philips’ (sig. C of her Poems) :— 

So easily they from thee come, 
And there is so much room ; 
In the unexhausted and unfathom’d womb ; 
That, like the Holland Countess, thou might’st bear 
A Child for ev’ry day of all the fertile year. 


13. 1671. W. A.’s ‘The Present State of 
the United Provinces,’ p. 14 
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14. 1678. Nathaniel Wanley’s ‘ The Won- 
ders of the Little World,’ Bk. I., chap. xxv., 
pp. 40-1. 

15. 1694. ‘ The Ladies’ Dictionary ; Being 
a General Entertainment for the Fair-Sex,’ 
pp. 408-9. A brief account, ending thus :— 

... there remaining to this day an Epitaph in 
the Abby of the Bernardines, half a League from 
the Hague, where she and her Children lye buried. 

16. 1697. William Turner’s ‘ A Compleat 
History of the Most Remarkable Provi- 
dences Which have Hapned in 
this Present Age,’ Pt. II., chap. iv., p. 6. 

17. 1743. ‘A Description of Holland,’ 
p. 300. To the story, which he fully accepts, 
the compiler adds this remarkable state- 
ment :— 

One of them [the 365 children], or at least an 
Abortion given out to be one of them, is to be 
seen in the Musarum Regium at Copenhagen. 

The following references to the story, 
out of the many that I have found, also 
deserve to be mentioned :— 

18. 1555. Jean Luis Vives’ ‘ Exercitatio 
Linguae Latinae’ (‘ Opera,’ vol. i., p. 20; 
1782 ed., vol. i., 304). 

19. 1561. Jacob Meyer’s ‘ Commentarii 
Siue Annales rerum Flandricarum,’ p. 80V). 

20. 1567. Lodovic Guicciardini’s ‘ Descrit- 
tione Di M. Ludovico Gvicciardini Patritio 
Florentino, Di Tvtti I Paesi Bassi, Altri- 
menti Detti Germania Inferiore,’ p. 191. 
Both the text and the quoted epitaph say 
that the Countess had 364 children. She 
insulted the mother of twins (cf. Ne. 1, 
above). 

21. 1568. P. Boaistuau’s ‘ Histoires Pro- 
digievses,’ pp. 25lv-2. The usual story, 
added to this edition by Claude de Tesserant. 
The town is called Loxune. 

22. 1571. Pierre d’Oudegherst’s 
Chroniques et Annales de Flandres,’ pp. 
183v-4v). Says 363 children were born 
(cf. No. 1, above). 

__23. 1578. Battista Fregoso’s ‘ Bap. Fvlgo- 
sii Factorvm Dictorvm Qve Memorabilivm 
Libri IX.,’ Lib. I., p. 52 :— 

Ostendi quoque loco habitum est, quod a 
Virginis partu trecentesimo quartodecimo super 
mille cum in Germania Luxenburgensis Henricus 
imperaret, Margareta Holladiae comes, qua parte 
Rhenus Oceanum illabitur, trecentos ac sexa- 
ginta filios viuos, ita vt baptisimi characterem 
acciperent, vno partu edidit. 

24. 1588. Adriaan Junius’s ‘ Batavi,’ pp. 
346-7. A very long account with examples 


of similar prodigious births (among them 
that of Countess Margaret of Holstein, who 
is mentioned in No. 10, above). 

25. 1604. Theodor Zwinger the Elder’s 


‘Theatrum vitae humanae,’ vol. i., Bk. II., 
p. 187. 

26. 1620. Francis Sweert’s 
Belgicarum Annales,’ pp. 217-8. 
children. 

27. 1630. George Loysiusi’s ‘ Gotfr. He- 
genitii Itinerarium Frisio-Hollandicum,’ pp. 
141-4 (=1667 ed., pp. 84-5). 

28. 1665. Joannes Schenckius’s Observa- 
tionum medicarum rariorum libri VII.,’ 
Bk. IV., p. 562. 

29. 1667. Dirck van Bleiswijk’s ‘ Beschry- 
vinge Der Stadt Delft,’ vol. i, pp. 20-3. 
A very full account. 

30. 1685. Simon van Leeuwen’s ‘ Batavia 


‘Rerum 
Says 364 


Illustrata, ofte Verhandelinge van den 
Oorspronk . . van Oud Batavien,’ 
pp. 1314-15. A long and an interesting 
account. 


31. 1700. Henri Grifiet’s ‘ Les Delices des 
Pais-Bas,’ p. 426. 

32. 1720..H. F. van Heussen’s ‘ Oudheden 
en Gestichten van Delft en Delfiand,’ 
pp. 464-6. 

33. 1720. ‘Histoire Generale des Pais- 
Bas,’ vol. iv., p. 137. 

34. 1781. ‘Guide des Voyageurs en Hol- 
lande,’ p. 70. 

35. 1828. Edmund Boyce’s *‘ The Belgian 
Traveller,’ p. 126. 

36. 1921. E. van Bergen’s ‘ Loosduinen 
in Woord en Beeld,’ pp. 28-35. <A guide- 
book with a full and an interesting account 
of the legend and a description of the present 
state of the inscriptions and the basins. 
Curiously enough, Baedeker (1910 ed.) does 
not mention the story. 

Mr. Swaen informs me that the story is 
told or discussed also in the following Dutch 
books, none of which I have been able to see :— 

Westerbaen’s *‘ Ockenburg’ (1653); ‘De 
Tegenswoordige Staat der Vereenigde Neder- 
landen’ (1766); L. van Ollefen’s ‘ De Neder- 
landsche Stad-en Dorf-beschrijver’ (1793) ; 
‘De Oude Tijd’ (1874); ‘ Eigen Haard Geil- 
lustreerd volkstijdschrift’ (1889), p. 308; 
‘Geschiedenis van het Bisdom Haarlem’ 
(1898), p. 321 (1900 ed., p. 453); A. J. 
van der Aa’s ‘ Aardrijkskundig Woorden 
bock ’ ; Herman’s ‘ Bijdragen wegens Noord- 
Brabant,’ vol. i., p. 186. 

Hyper E. 

New York City. 


ANACHARIS (12 S. xi. 286).—This is 
now called Elodea canadensis. The original 
description is in ‘ Flora Boreali-Americana ’ 
(Andreas Michaux, 1863), vol. i., p. 20. 

J. ARDAGH. 
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THE Hoc In THE PounD, OxFoRD STREET, 
1830 (12 S. xi. 210).—I venture to think that 
Mr. JoHN GoLpswortHy ADAMS is con- 
fusing ‘‘The Scotch Stores,” 250, Oxford 
Street, now tenanted by Henry Finch, 
Limited, situated a few doors from Oxford 
Circus, and on the north side of the street, 
with “‘The Hog in the Pound,” some dis- 
tance off, on the opposite side of the way, 
and numbered 373, tenanted by Mr. E 
Ramm. These two public-houses are quite 
distinct, and, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, Scotch Stores’ was never 
called “The Hog in the Pound.” All 
the references I have seen to this latter 
public-house place it at No. 373, Oxford 
Street—the present building dating back 
only a few years, for I well remember an 
old public-house of this same name on 
this same site, which is at the corner of 
South Molton Street, opposite Stratford 
Place. 

Mr. ADAMs says that “‘ The Scotch Stores ”’ 
was formerly named ‘The Hog in the 
Pound,” and that it was once a well- 
known starting-place for coaches, but this 
I rather doubt, for whatever its former 
name there are no back premises, nor inn 
yard, usually appertaining to such places, 
nor are any such appurtenances shown 
in Horwood’s detailed map of London 
dated 1799. 

On the other hand, it is much more 
likely that ‘The Hog in the Pound,” on 
the opposite side of the way, was a calling- 
place for coaches, which is not quite 
the same thing as a starting one. 

Mr. Adams quotes from Larwood and 
Hotten’s ‘History of Signboards’ (1866), 
where our versatile author informs us that 
this public-house was jocularly called ‘‘ The 
Gentleman in Trouble,” but a later writer, 
Mr. Edward Callow, in his ‘Old London 
Taverns, &c. (1899), says ‘‘The Hog in 
the Pound” was renamed ‘“‘ The Gentleman 
in Trouble,” which is hardly correct, whilst 
the usually careful John Timbs, in his 
‘Clubs and Club Life in London,’ &c. 
(1872), states that “The Pig in the Pound 
might formerly be seen towards the east 
end of Oxford Street.’ This seems in- 
correct in two places, for ‘“‘ The Hog (or Pig) 
in the Pound” was there in Timbs’s time, 
and it was situated towards the west end 
of Oxford Street. 

I would gladly help Mr. ApAms in find- 
ing an illustration of either house, but I 
fear no separate ones exist, although they 
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may appear among others in a street view 


of a procession, or like assemblage, such 
as I recently found containing a fine repre- 
/sentation of the old “‘ White Horse” in 
| Piccadilly—it was an illustration of the 
Duke of Wellington’s funeral procession in 
one of the illustrated weekly papers of the 
time. 

I would here like to ask whether any 


R.| student of London topography can tell me 


the origin of about a dozen or more water- 
colour drawings of old London public-houses, 
each of which has a somewhat fanciful de- 
scription written beneath stating some par- 
ticulars concerning them. One of these 
is “The Green Dragon (now The North- 
umberland Arms), Bagnigge Wells, where 
Catherine Hayes was arrested for murdering 
her husband.” 

I recently saw ten of them catalogued for 
sale, and two at least have been roughly 
etched, viz., ‘The Ball and Last,’ Kentish 
Town, and ‘The Red Lion,’ Battle 
Bridge, these etchings being signed and 
dated *‘ W. [or P.] T., 1853.” 

The drawings purport to be originals of 
from 1730 to 1760, but the particulars stated 
on them cannot all be verified. 

I have an idea that both the drawings 
and the etchings were done about 1850 
by one Thompson, the perpetrator of the 
well-known forgeries of the views of the 
Cromwellian fortifications of London, c. 1642. 

This Thompson was said to have been a 
builder and decorator, with topographical 
leanings, and I have a reference to “ The 
Oil and Colour-man, and Painters’ Manual: 
conducted by Peter Thompson, 1863, 31 nos. 
in one volume.” 

The older order of London topographers 
is fast passing away, so I hope those with 
the requisite knowledge will give readers of 
“N. & Q. the benefit of their researches 
while there is yet time. 

E. NewrTon. 

Hampstead,’’ Upminster, Essex. 


Lonpon BripGe: DIVERSION OF 
River (12 8. xi. 250, 318).—In spite of what 
Stow says, can anyone believe that the 
/course of the Thames could be diverted in 
| 1170 from Radcliffe to Battersea ? See also 
'what is said in ‘ The Chronicles of London 
| Bridge’ (1827), at pp. 94-98. This book, by 
| Richard Thomson, Librarian of the London 
Institution, is now almost forgotten, but 
contains a lot of curious 
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(12 S. xi. 251, 319).—Amongst 
the 1,500 Irish wills of which I possess 
abstracts is that of Walter Rawleigh of 
Mitchelstown, Co. Cork. The will was signed 
July 14, 1724, and probate was granted 
March 11, 1725/6. ‘ 

The executors were Standish Barry of 
Leamlarie, and David Cooshine of Lisgoold, 
Co. Cork, and the overseers were the Hon. 
St. John Brodrick, Jephson Busteed, Esq., 
and Redmond Barry, Esq. 

The testator’s wife’s name was Margaret, 
who is described in the administration bond 
as “ of the City of Dublin,” and his children 
were James, Elizabeth, Penelope, Lucy, 
Margaret, Catherine, Joseph, King and 
John. 

One curious passage in the will may be 
worth notice. The testator bequeaths, 
inter alia, ‘‘ whatsoever profit shall accrue by 
printing my English Rolles.” I have not 
had time to ascertain whether the docu- 
ments in question can be traced. 

The indexes to the Chancery and the 
Exchequer Bills (Dublin) remain intact, but 
the parchment statements of the suits 
themselves have been destroyed. The name 
of Raleigh occurred in these Bills. 

Further information may be obtainable 
from ‘ Lismore Papers,’ edited by the late 
Rev. Dr. Grosart, and from the Registry of 
Deeds, Dublin, where are kept copies of the 
deeds registered from 1708 onward. 

This family of Rawleigh may have inter- 
married with that of Newdigate (Nudigate). 

A Rawley Nudigate figures in several 
Trish legal documents. 

W. H. WELPty. 


FoLk-LoRE : CHANGELINGS (125. xi. 310). 
—See ‘Brewery of Egg-shells’-——‘ Celtic 
Fairy Tales, edited by Joseph Jacobs (London 
1892), p. 223. Here the housewife boiled 
some pottage in an egg-shell, and one of the 
liad (there are two in this story) 
said :— 

Acorn before oak I knew, 
An egg before a hen, 
But I never heard of an egg-shell brew 
A dinner for harvest men. 
From Jacobs's notes to this story it appears 
he-quoted it from The Cambrian Quarterly 
Magazine (1830), vol. ii., p. 86, and he 
states that a variant from Glamorganshire is 
iven in Y Cymmrodor, vi. 209, and that 
rocker has the story (under the title 
Jacobs had given to the Welsh one) in his 
‘Fairy Legends,’ 41. Dr. Sidney Hartland, 
in ‘The Science of Fairy Tales’ (London,. 
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1891), pp. 113-5, discusses its European 
parallels. 

Keightley (‘Fairy Mythology,’ Bell, 
London, 1882, p. 126, n.) says that the 
same story is to be found in Germany, where 
the object is to make the changeling laugh. 
The mother breaks an egg in two and sets 
water down to boil in each half-shell. The 
imp then cries out: *‘ Well, ’m as old as 
the Westerwald, but never before saw I 
anyone cooking in egg-shells,’’ and bursts 
out laughing at it. Instantly the true child 
was returned (‘ Kinder und Haus-Marchen,’ 
iii. 39). He also states that Grose tells 
the story in his ‘ Provincial Glossary.’ The 
mother there breaks a dozen eggs and sets 
the shells before the child, who says, ‘I was 
seven years old when I came to nurse, and 
I have lived four since, and yet I never 
saw so many milkpans.” Keightley also 
refers to the ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border,’ and to stories from Brittany and 
France, which are given by him in his work 
above referred to. Wa. SELF-WEEKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 

{Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE thanked for reply. ] 


SLEEP AND THE Moon (12 8. xi. 311).— 
This is a piece of Isle of Wight folk-lore. 
As children we were cautioned against going 
to sleep with the moonlight shining on our 
faces. We were told that if we did, we 
should go blind. Wo. SELF-WEEKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


GOVERNOR OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
(12 S. xi. 310).—The Governors of the Bank 
of England from 1823 to 1825 were: 1823-24, 
John Bowden ; 1824-25, Cornelius Buller. 

Deputy-Governors: 1823-24, Cornelius 
Buller ; 1824-25, John Baker Richards. 

ALFRED B, BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 

SourHaM thanked for reply. ] 


Str JOHN Perrine (12 8S. xi. 311).— 
Sir John Perring died Jan. 30, 1831. He 
was a member of the Clothworkers’ Com- 
pany, Alderman of Broad Street Ward 1798 
till his death; M.P. for Romney 1806-7, 
and for Hythe 1810-20; Police-Magistrate 
for Southwark 1830-1; Treasurer of the 
Hon. Artillery Con-pany 1818-26; created 
a baronet 1808. ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 


Jobn Perring, the son of Philip, of Memb- 
land, Devon, was Lord Mayor of London in 
1803-4, and was created a baronet in 1808. 
He died Jan. 30, 1831. According to Burke 
he married Elizabeth, daughter of John 
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Cowell of Stratford, by whom he had issue 
two sons and three daughters. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Attusion IN Dickens: INFANT PAUPER 
Asytum at Tootine (12 8. xi. 271, 314).— 
Some particulars of the scandal that excited 
Charles Dickens’s wrath are given by Mr. 
W. E. Morden in his ‘ History of Tooting 
Graveney.’ In 1849 Mr. B. P. Drouet (who 
held local office as one of the surveyors of 
Tooting), carried on an infant pauper 
asylum as a private speculation. He 
occupied a mansion which had once been the 
residence of Alderman Plumbe, and after- 
wards a lunatic asylum, which stood in ex- 
tensive grounds near the corner of Tooting 
Broadway and Defoe Road. He took in 
between 1,400 and 1,500 pauper children from 
various London parishes, which paid him 
3s. 6d. or 48. 6d. per head per week for 
their food, clothing, and education. The 
children lived in the old mansion and in 
outbuildings suspect the stables of 
the alderman’s mansion—and all the drain- 
age of the establishment emptied itself into 
an extensive ditch surrounding the children’s 
dormitories. This horrible open cesspool 
brought its result. Early in January, 1849, 
an outbreak of cholera occurred, and the 
children, weakened by underfeeding, died 
in scores. On Jan. 5, twenty-four children 
were buried in the parish churchyard, and 
between that date and January 28, one 
hundred and eighteen of these unhappy 
children were buried there. Many others 
were hastily removed by the Guardians of 
their respective parishes and died elsewhere. 
Four of them died in the Royal Free Hos- 
pital, and at the inquest on Jan. 19 the jury 
found that they had been attacked by 
virulent cholera at a time when they were 
suffering from insufficient food, defective 
clothing and impure air, and they censured 
the St. Pancras Guardians for not having 
compelled Drouet to perform the duties 
he had undertaken. The Holborn Union 
obtained from another coroner’s jury a 
verdict of manslaughter against Drouet, 
and he was placed on trial at the Central 
Criminal Court. The jury found a verdict 
of “not guilty”’ Altogether one Hundred 
and fifty asylum children died as 4 result 
of this epidemic. The scandal broke up the 
establishment, and in January, 1850, the 
Vestry of Tooting expressed their thanks 
to a Mr. Lucas (possibly the freeholder) 
for having cleared the site of all the build- 
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ings. Charles Dickens, as everyone knows, 
was always moved to indignation by the 
ill-treatment and neglect of pauper children, 
and this case no doubt justified his strong 
language in the extract cited. 
R. 8. PENGELLY. 

[Str ALFRED ROBBINS and W. B. H., who refers 
to Irving’s ‘ Annals of our Time,’ also thanked 
for replies. ] 


Miss Mirrorp’s ‘Our VILLAGE’ (12 §. 
xi. 310).—Three Mile Cross was merely 
a three-mile stone on the Reading and 
Basingstoke Road, and the cottage is now, 
through the generosity of the Palmers, 
“the Mitford Hall.” 

Beames was the site of Beames Castle and 
the scene of a dramatic elopement in the 
fourteenth century (I forget the exact date), 
It belonged to the same family who are 
buried in Aldworth Church. 

The manor house at Shinfield is not that 
of the Wollascots (who also owned Wool- 
hampton) ; that was near School Green and 
was pulled down in the eighteenth century. 
There was another old manor house which 
was on the land owned by the Cobhams. 

Hartley Dummer is in Hampshire ; it is 
now Hartley Court. All this was Reading 
Abbey lands. KE. E. Corr. 

Finchampstead, Berks. 


ABC or ReEGmMENTAL Morttoss (12 S. 
xi. 61, 116, 198, 235).—As CAPTAIN DEL 
Court now agrees with me that the 
Middlesex Regiment has no motto, I need 
not continue on the matter of his disagree- 
ment with my use of the word ‘‘ adopted.” 
His statement, however, that ‘‘ the 77th’s 
war-cry or ‘honour’ was ‘ Peninsula’ 
requires explanation. The 77th, the 57th 
and all the regiments that fought in Spain 


bore the honour” “ Peninsula,’ but the 
77th also bore those of ‘‘ Mysore,” 
Seringapatam,”’ * Ciudad Rodrigo,” 


‘Badajoz’? and others. Thus to say its 
‘honour ”’ was Peninsula”’ is to give the 
impression either that it only had one honour 
(and that one in almost universal use in 
the Army) or that it was its chief “‘ honour” 
and ranked before its battle honours proper. 

The 3rd and 4th Battalions of the 
Middlesex Regiment were certainly raised in 
1900, but it is not correct to say that they 
were formed ‘ for service in the Boer War.” 
They were merely a portion of the general 
increase of the Army at that time, and 
neither battalion took part in the campaign, 


although both were fit for service at least & 
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year before the conclusion of hostilities. | (viewer of corpses), who is a totally different 


CaPTAIN DEL Court also says “the only 
difference between these battalions being, 
of course, the battle honours on their colours.”’ 
I don’t follow him here. The 3rd and 4th 
Battalions bore the same honours (7.e., those 
of the lst and 2nd Battalions). The Ist 
Battalion also bears these honours on its new 
colours. The 2nd Battalion, alone, until 
recently (if it does not still), retained its old 
colours with the 77th honours on the 
regimental colour. C. 8. C. (B/C.). 


NicHotas DE LyRA, OR HARPSFIELD 
(12 8. xi. 312).—There appears to be some 
strange error in Pope’s note to ‘ Dunciad,’ 
i. 153, where he speaks of “* Nich. de Lyra, 
or Harpsfield,” as ‘‘a very voluminous 
commentator, whose works, in five vast 
folios, were printed in 1472.” But the 
editor’s note on p. 319 in vol. iv. of Elwin 
and Courthope’s edition of Pope’s Works, is 
surely due to a further misunderstanding :— 

Pope’s date for De Lyra is wrong. He alludes 
to Nicholas Harpsfield, Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, a vehement opponent of Henry VIII.’s 
divorce from Queen Katharine, and author of a 
voluminous Ecclesiastical History of England. 

Pope’s note, taken together with his lines, 
There sav’d by spice, like mummies, many a year, 
Dry Bodies of Divinity appear ; 

De Lyra there a dreadful front extends, 

seems to me to show conclusively that+he 
had in his mind not Nicholas Harpsfield, 
but the famous Franciscan commentator, 
Nicolaus de Lyra (c. 1270-1340), whose 
‘Postillae perpetuae’’ on the Old and New 
Testament were printed at Rome in five 
folio volumes in 1471-2. 

Pope must have erroneously supposed 
“De Lyra” to be a Latinization of “‘ Harps- 
field,” whereas Nicolaus Lyranus or de Lyra 
was so called after the place of his birth 
in Normandy. Besides, Nicholas Harps- 
field’s ‘Historia Anglicana  ecclesiastica,’ 
which appeared at Douai in 1622, was 
contained in a single folio volume. 

EpWarRpD BENSLY. 


Inquests Austria (12 xi. 289),— 
I lived in Vienna from December, 1874, to 
May, 1876, and in 1881 my _ professional 
work took me again there, on which occasion 
I spent three months in the Austrian capital. 
I do not remember having seen a single 
account of a coroner’s inquest in the local 
newspapers. Then again German trans- 
lators of Shakespeare, if I remember rightly, 
translate ‘‘crowner” in the gravediggers’ 
scene in ‘ Hamlet’ as ‘‘ Leichenbeschauer ”’ 


functionary. He views every dead body 
and issues a certificate of death, without 
which no body can be buried. In the case 
of suspicious symptoms he would naturally 
communicate with the police. Whether the 
office of coroner has since been introduced 
in Austria I do not know. LL. Ee 


TERRESTRIAL GLOBES (12 8. viii. 69, 134). 
—An advertisement in the October number 
of The Journal of the Institute of Bankers 
states that in the second century B.C., Crates 
of Mallus made a globe according to the 
teachings of the Pythagorean School. 

A. H. W. FynMore. 

Littlehampton. . 


“UNCLE” AND OTHER OMISSIONS IN 
DicTIONARIES (12 8. xi. 176).—I do not find 
“uncle ”’ in my edition (the 23rd) of ‘ Bailey’s 
Dictionary.’ A. H. W. Fynmore. 


Littlehampton. 


Str WILLIAM CHAMBERS (12 S. xi. 290).— 
Sir John Charles Milbanke, Bart., is a direct 
descendant from Cornelia, daughter of Sir 
William Chambers, who became the wite of 
John Milbanke in 1775. G:F... 


JAMES WALKER, First MASTER OF THE 
CEREMONIES AT MARGATE (12 8. xi. 289).— 
George Morland was not a portrait painter 
in the generally accepted meaning of that 
term, although his wife was the model for 
many ot his pictures. Mrs. Ward was the 
model for ‘Constancy,’ and Mrs. Jordan 
appears in ‘The Child of Nature’ and 
‘Mrs. Jordan in the character of Isabella.’ 
I wonder if Mr. C. Becner Picor knows 
that Morland went to Margate in the com- 
pany of a.Mrs. Hill, wne dame galante, and 
that he was a welcome guest in every inn 
parlour within a morning’s ride ? 

jy. A. Hutcntson. 


THE CoLouRS or Horses (12 8. xi. 169, 
212).—I have from boyhocd carried in my 
memory the following jingle, a variant of 
No. 3:— 

One white foot, buy him ; 
Two white feet. try him ; 
Three white feet, deny him ; 
Four white feet, die [sic] him ; 
Four white feet and a white nose, 
Knock him in the head and throw him 
to the crows. 
GEORGE Watson COLE. 

The Henry E. Huntington Library and Art 

Gallery, San Gabriel, California. 
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SARDINES AND MACKEREL (128. xi. 312).— 
Your correspondent probably refers to 
sprats instead of sardines (which are the fry 
of pilchards) being chased by mackerel. It 
is of frequent occurrence in Plymouth 
Sound, when the mackerel visit the coast, 
to see them swimming about in shoals, and 
driving the terror-stricken sprats by the 
score on to the rocks above high-water mark, 
where they become the prey of the seagulls. 

W. H.-B. 


SLATES IN ScHoots (12 S. xi. 170, 215, 
319).—Slates were used—I am not sure if 
in the highest form—by all other forms in the 
Shifnal Grammar School when I left the 
school at the end of 1872, or at Easter, 
1873—I forget which year. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


SALMON AND LANGHELT SURNAMES (12 S. 
xi. 312).—Salmon, with the J sounded, 
occurs as a personal name in Welsh and in 
sundry Continental languages where it can 
have no connexion with the name of the fish. 
It is doubtless taken from the Bible, either | 
directly from the Salmon mentioned in Ruth, 
1 Chronicles, and Matthew, or by contrac- 
tion of Salomon (Solomon). It may have 
the same origin in English also. If it 
has, the 1 has been dropped in pronunciation 
from an assumption that the proper was 
derived from the common noun—an assump- 
tion which one remembering Pike and Cod and 
Herring must admit to be plausible. 

Davip SALMON. 

Narberth. 


“SHOT AT A PIGEON AND KILLED A 
crow ” (12 8. xi. 232, 299)—-When a child 
I was taught the tragic history of 

Robin the Bobbin 

He bent his bow, 

Shot at a pigeon 

And killed a crow, 

Shot at another 

And killed his own brother, 

Did Robin the Bobbin 

Who bent his bow. 
There was a directness as well as a 
simplicity about the story which always 
impressed me. ALFRED ROBBINS. 


NEOPLEMUDA: JOHN Corron (12 S. xi. 
130).—My friend Mr. Albert Matthews of 
Boston, Mass., informs me _ the 
Hamton in question is Southampton, and 
that John Cotton preached a sermon there 
in 1630, just before Winthrop and his com- 
pany sailed for New England. This dis- 
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course was entitled ‘‘ God’s Promise to His 
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Plantation.” It was printed in London in 
the same year, and copies of it are, as I 
suppose, very scarce. So my queries are 
fully answered. 

RicHarD H. THORNTON. 


OwL IN Ivy BUSH” (9 S. vi. 328, 396; 
vii. 16, 116; ix. 157).—An example occurs 
in the year 1606: ‘‘ What oule sings out 
of that Iuy bush’ (John Day, ‘The He of 
Gulls,’ sig. H3). 

RicHarpD H. THORNTON, 


““WuHymMpsiss ” (12 S. xi. 250).—May not 
this be merely a variant of “ whimsey ” or 
“ whimsy,” which though usually recognized 
as being merely a variant for “whim” is 
accredited by ‘Chambers’s Scots Dialect 
Dictionary’ with the secondary meaning 
“a fanciful device” ? I quote from the 
edition by A. Warrack, M.A. Skeat, under 
‘Whim,’ has :— 

Der. whimsey, a whim, from the allied Norse 
Kvimsa, Swed. dial. hvimsa, Dan. vimse, to be 
giddy, skip, or whisk about. 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


SPRINGETT Famity (128. xi. 231, 278),— 
I am much obliged to those correspondents 
who have so kindly replied to my query. 
If anyone has a pedigree of those branches 
living in the nineteenth century I should 
be ‘very glad to see it. I had an aunt who 
was a Springett, and her father belonged 
to one of the Sussex branches. 

Will correspondents please communicate 
direct ? FREDERIC CROOKS. 

Eccleston Park, Prescot, Lanes. 


Amore F amity (12 8. x. 371).—It appears 
that this name is a variant of Moor, and is 
reached this way. Moor is a name which is 
supposed to be derived from “ at the moor.” 
Thus John who lived at or near a moor 
would be called ‘* John at the Moor,” which 
in time would become ‘“ John Atmoor,” 
Amoore,” Amore,” Amor,” or 
‘*Moore.”” Mr. Albert Amor, the well- 
known antiquary, informed me that some 
Amors, French Jesuits, settled in Wales 
many years ago. This might suggest a line 
of research for Mr. WutLcko. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 


Since inserting my query at 12 S. x. 371, 
I have come across a few references to this 
name. One, however, rather perplexes me. 


John Amore, a “stranger,” is said to have 
resided in London, in 1550 in Charterhouse 


thirteenth century or earlier ‘‘ The North 
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Churchyard, in 1559 in East Smithfield, 
and in 1567 in ‘‘ Portesokene.” 

Stranger would not necessarily imply 
a foreigner, but at the last reference he is 
definitely said to be a “‘ Ducheman.” 

Surely Amore is not a foreign name ? 
Any further details about this John or! 
others of the name would be esteemed. 

LAURANCE M. WULCKO. 

142, Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 


Sr. Sunpay (128. xi. 231).—There is a 
well at Willenhall, Staffordshire, which, 
according to a MS. by Dr. Wilkes, was 
dedicated in honour of St. Sunday. There 
is another in the northern suburbs of Cork, 
from which a large district takes its name. | 

R. C. Horr, F.S.A. 


The ‘N.E.D.’ says (‘Sunday,’ 2) “a 
rendering of Sanctus Dominicus=St. | 
Dominic due to confusion with L. dies 
dominica=Sunday, local.” It adds that. 
St. Dominic’s Abbey, Cork, is called St. 
Sunday’s Abbey in an inquisition about | 
the end of Elizabeth’s reign, and refets 
for this to ‘N. & Q.’ (58. ix. 254). Yatton 
Churchwardens’ Accounts (Som.Record Soc.), 
1490, is the earliest quotation given, ** Payd 
for Sint Sunday 1x4,” 

St. Sunday is a well-known crag above 
Ullswater and Grisedale, almost opposite 
Helvellyn. UvEDALE LAMBERT. 


The bridge which crossed the main stream | 
of the River Soar beyond the North 
Gate of Leicester, generally called in the 


Bridge,” or ‘‘The Great Bridge,’’ became 
known in or before the sixteenth century as 
“Sent Sonday Brygg,” or “St. Sunday 
Bridge.” A large priory of the Dominican 
Order of Preaching Friars had been estab- 
lished near the North Gate of Leicester in the 
reign of Henry III., probably soon after the 
canonization of their founder in 1234. 
There can be little doubt that the bridge was 
named after St. Dominic, Sunday” being 
the English equivalent of ‘ Dominicus.” 
See H. Bradley in The English Historical 
Review, xviii. (1903), 162, 163. 
CHARLES JAMES BILLsoN. 
33, St. Anne’s Road, Eastbourne. 


SIMULATION OF DEATH (12 S. xi. 312).—See_ 
‘Court and Camp of Runjeet,Singh,’ by Hon. | 
W. G. Osborne (London: H. Colburn. 184»), | 
p. 124 ff., for an account and coloured plate of | 

the burying Faqueer,” and “ his alleged capacity | 
of being able to bury himself alive for any period | 
of time.” Among the authorities there quoted | 


are General Ventura (the Sikh Maharajah’s Italian 
general) and Lieutenant (afterwards Colonel) 
Boileau. STEPHEN WHEELER. 


RIVAROL QUOTED (12 S. xi. 312).—The exact 
words of Rivarol required by HARMATOPEGOS 
are as follow :— 

‘Les peuples les plus civilisés sont aussi voisins 
de la barbarie que le fer le plus poli lest de la 
rouille. Les peuples, comme les métaux, n’ont 
de brillant que les surfaces.” 

They occur among his ‘ Maximes et Pensées,’ 
on p. 266 of vol. i. of the Jouarst edition of 1880. 

DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


{[F. B. M. (who mentions that the quotation 
occurs in Dr. Robert Bridges’s ‘ Spirit of Man ’) 
thanked for reply. ] 


AUTHORS WANTED (12 S. xi. 312).—1. The 
poem ‘Mary Queen of Scots’ is by Henry 
Glassford Bell. It fills pp. 9-16 of his ‘ Summer 


'and Winter Hours’ (London and Edinburgh, 


1831). It is written in fourteen-syllable rhyming 
couplets and is 120 lines in length. The section at 
17 sqq. and the four later sections all begin with 
the words 
‘““The scene was changed.” 
The ‘ D.N.B.’ has a full account of Henry Glass- 
ford Bell (1803-1874) by the late John Nichol. 
Bell was Sheriff of Lanarkshire from 1867 to 
1874. In 1828 he started The Edinburgh Literary 
Journal, in which, apparently, this poem ap- 
peared. I understand that it is to be found in 
some collection of pieces for recitation. 
EDWARD BENSLY. 


Published in 1829 in ‘ The Literary Souvenir,’ 
edited by Alaric A. Watts. In the table of 
contents the poem is said to be by ‘‘ H. G. Bell, 
Esq.,” but only the initials “H. G. B.,’’ with 
the address ‘‘ Edinburgh, 1828,’’ follow the poem 
itself. The opening lines are :— 

“T looked far back into other years, and lo! in 
bright array, 

I saw, as in a dream, the forms of ages passed 

away.” H. 


This appears in ‘ The Star Reciter’ (published 
by John Heywood, Manchester, 1873), and was a 
favourite piece for recitation fifty years ago. 

W. R. DAvIEs. 


May be found in ‘ The Reciter’s Treasury of 
Verse,’ published by Routledge. 

S. J. WALKER. 
(12 S. viii. 491.) 

3. ‘* It ain’t the guns nor armaments,” &. 
During the war a New York publishing firm 
issued a booklet on war facts (military terms 
defined, &c.). It contained quotations from war 
poems and among them was this stanza, credited 
to Kipling. It was widely copied, and was 
used on a poster by an advertising firm.. Queries 
appeared in the newspapers and the following 
answer was printed in the New York Times: 
‘““The verse referred to, although published all 
over the country as Kipling’s, was writted by 
J. Mason Knox, who was a great admirer of 
Kipling and not infrequently wrote in his style. 
My husband wrote it prefacing an article in a 
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technical magazine.” This was signed “ Ger- | 
trude Knox.” I wrote at once asking for informa- 
tion about the writer, and though my inquiry was 
published I had no reply. I then found the name | 
in a Brooklyn directory and wrote to that J. | 
Mason Knox. The answer came that he had not 
written such a poem, and the family knew 
nothing about it, nor was there a Gertrude Knox | 
in the family. In the meantime, Miss Gordon, | 
the reference librarian of the East Orange (New | 
Jersey) Library, had written to Mr. Kipling 
and received his reply, stating that the poem was 
not his. This of course disposes of that credit. 
I have made many efforts since to trace the 
author but without success. 
Kate Louise ROBERTS. 


RNotes on Books. 


Stories from the Early World. By R. M. Fleming. 
(London: Benn Brothers. 15s. net.) 

WE do not wonder that Miss Fleming has so soon 
followed up her ‘ Ancient Tales from Many Lands ’ 
(see 12 S. x. 39) with a new book of similar folk- 
tales. What we said in praise of the former book 
might be repeated here without much change, 
The tales have been chosen with discrimination, 
with a feeling not only for their anthropological 
interest but also on occasion for their intrinsic 
beauty or curious grace. The telling, as before, 
brings out deftly, and without over-emphasis 
or superfluous touches, all the good points, 
whether of character, incident, or the mise en 
scene of the stories. The general effect is rather 
sedate than racy, but if this is a disadvantage 
in the more humorous pieces, it becomes well 
enough those which possess a certain nobility 
and depth, such as the history of Fa Hian. A 
more marked variation of style to correspond 
with variation in the character of the several 
stories would have been an improvement. 

The heterogeneity of the collection we are con- 
strained to protest against—as we were before 
There are no principles, whether of nationality, kind 
and degree of culture, comparison of customs, 
or social and economic development to serve as 
a connexion between tales, some historic, some 
semi-historic, some pure folk-tales of all sorts 
of types and from all over the world. Professor 
Fleure’s Appendix—which contains one or two 
remarks we fail to understand—attempts, rather 
unsuccessfully, to impose a semblance of order 
upon chaos by noting the reference in many of 
the tales to the growth of human skill and of 
civilization. But this line of interest is decidedly 
intermittent, and even if it were maintained 
could hardly form this collection into a con- 
sistent whole without a better sequence of its 
parts and more regard to the differences between 
tales and the difference between history and 
mere folk-imagination than are here shown. It 
is important, we agree, to have some vision of the 
background of history; it is scarcely less import- 
ant to avoid laying this down confusedly. De- 
signed for use by teachers who are somewhat 
inexperienced, to whom even the stories of Croesus 
and Cyrus are supposed not to be known, this 
book affords no help in distinguishing a more 


from a less advanced culture, or estimating the 


significance of primitive beliefs and their sur- 
vival, or getting a sense of the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the widely different peoples with whom 
it deals. The student’s perceptions in regard to 
these matters need educating and quickening; 
here they are more likely to be quenched in a 
stultifying muddle. 

The illustrations have been very carefull 
chosen and are of considerable interest, thou 4 
some of them are remotely connected with the 
stories. 


The Tercentenary of Henry Vaughan. By H. W. 

ells. (New York: Hudson Press.) 
Tats attractive essay may be specially recom- 
mended to those who do not yet know Vaughan. 
Those who do may find it slightly over-fervid. 
Not that Vaughan deserves less enthusiasm 
than Mr. Wells evinces ; it is only that he belongs 
to a group of poets whose lovers are apt to be 
touchy and critical about the praise bestowed 
upon them, preferring few words and an even 
exaggerated sobriety to the endeavour to do 
manifest justice. Such restrained treatment, 
however, serves a new-comer but poorly; and 
so work like this has its obvious utility, which 
is all the greater in this case because it is animated 
by real understanding. Here and there are ex- 
pressions we should be inclined to challenge, 
this sentence for example: ‘‘ The medieval 
dualism was largely between flesh and spirit, 
the flesh evil and the spirit good.” We would 
suggest to Mr. Wells a study of the Albigenses 
in the thirteenth century. 


Obituary. 


HERBERT ALEXANDER ST. JOHN 

MILDMAY. . 
By the death of Lieut.-Colonel H. A. St. 
John Mildmay, which took place on Oct. 21, 
‘N. & Q.’ loses one of its oldest friends, and what 
yet remains to us of early Victorian England 
one of its more notable figures. He was born in 
1836 and entered the Navy as midshipman in 
1849. Later on he joined the Rifle Brigade and 
served as lieutenant in the Crimean War, taking 
part in the siege of Sebastopol. He saw service 
also in the sixties on the North-West frontier 
of India. After his retirement from the Army 
in 1880 he joined the Gentlemen-at-Arms, a 
corps whose history and functions formed a 
subject very congenial to his tastes. The range 
of his antiquarian interests may be seen by a 
reference to his contributions to our columns 
and also in his ‘ Brief Memoir of the Mildmay 
Family.’ This was published in 1913—a com- 
pilation in which the pleasant and picturesque 
quality of much of the material is enhanced by 
the author’s appreciative handling of it. He 
married Susan, daughter of the Hon. J. Lothrop 
Motley, U.S. Minister in London, who pre- 
deceased him. 


RNotices to Correspondents. 


Mr. ANEURIN WILLIAMS.—Biographies of John 
Jones the Benedictine and Elizabeth Thomas 
will be found in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
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LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 
Founded under the direct patronage of the late 
LORD NORTHCLIFFE. 

Personally conducted by MR. MAX PEMBERTON. 


The LONDON SCHOOL OF was founded 

under the #gis of the profession itself: the guidance offered 
to is given by of standing. 
Writers are trained by mdence in branches of 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STOR WRITING, TREE LANCE 
JOURNALISM and PROSE WRITING. 


The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its students 
have been chosen gh positions, and their work figures 
in all the foremost aluleliens of the day. 


Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to aviv would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the appli- 
= forw: some manuscript upon which an opinion can 


ae pogo of the LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
mind agen, of “ NOTES AND QUERIES ” that 
the og tt. tors of the “Daily Mirror” have very kindl 
instituted an Annual Prize of £50 to be awarded to a student 
of the School at Mr. Pemberton’s nomination. 


All students enrolling before October 31st, 1922, are eligible 
to compete for this attractive Prize. 


Particulars of the School’s ho ange of Instruction will be 
forwarded post free upon application to 


THE MANAGER’S DEPT., 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF TOURNALSM, 
110, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone, 4574 Museum. 


SHAKESPEARE 


and other early dramatists. 
Report all early books, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 
MAGGS BROS., 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. Early 
Authors. First Editions, &c. 
loyues Books and autographs wanted for cash. Lists 

free.: eginald Atkinson. Peckham Rye, London, 8.E.22. 


OOKPLATES, decorative, symbolic & heraldic. 

Original designs. Write for particulars to Osbornee 

(N.Q.), Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle Street. London, W.1. 

HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 

The LEADENHALL and Printers, 
ST. GEORGE'S ROAD, SOUTHWARK, 8.E.1. 


STICKPHAST is a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid. 


TYPEWRITERS from £5 5s. Satisfaction or 
er money returned. Bread new Molles, complete in 
case, £11 11s. Underwoods and W from £13 18s, 
Latest Olivers (No. 9’s) from £10 10s. ibbors and carbons 
for all machines.—THE AMALGAMATED TYPEWRITERS, LiD., 
9, Newgate Street, E. C Tel. City 4443. 


CAMBRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Modern France. A Companion 
to French Studies. Edited by A. 
TILLEY, M.A. Demy 8vo. 35s net. 


Madame de la Fayette. 
Sa Vie et seg CMéuvres. Par H. 
ASHTON, M.A. With a portrait in 
photogravure. Royal 8vo. 25s net. 


The French Tradition in 


Education. ByH.C. BARNARD, 
M.A., B.Litt. Illustrated with portraits. 
Crown 8vo. 10s 6d net. 


A Supplementary Handlist 
of the Muhammadan 


Manuscripts in the libraries of 
the University and Colleges of Cam- 
bridge. By EDWARD G. BROWNE, 
M.A., F.B.A. Demy 8vo. 42s net. 


Statutes and their Interpre- 
tation in the First Half of the 14th 
Century. By T. F. T. PLUCKNETT. 


Demy 8vo. 20s net. Cambridge 
Studies in English Legal History. 


Cambridge Plain Texts. 
Additional volumes now _ ready. 
English (Pott 8vo., Is 3d each) :— 

Bacon: The Advancement of Learning, 
Book I. Hooker: Preface to the Laws 
of Ecclesiastical Polity. Montaigne: 
Five Essays, translated by John Florio. 


Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 
C.F. Clay, Manager gy 
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The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and carriage paid, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... £1610 0O 
Half Leather, royal, Purple or red 19 5 0 
Full Leather as 22 0 0 
Persian Leather 2517 0 


Send a remittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 


Printed and Published by THE TIMES PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, . 
Printing House Square, London, E.C.4,—October 28, 1922. 


